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ONEIDA COMMUNITY COOKING 


A DINNER WITHOUT MEAT. 


HY HARRIET H. SKINNER. 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 


1873. 


Digitized by Google 


O. C. COOKING. 


ISITORS to the O. C. praise the dinners.. 

Sometimes when parties first sit down and see 
no meat, they demur, and doubt whether anything 
can compensate for the absence of roast meats and 
broiled chicken ; but after eating they are pleased 
to assure us that they missed nothing, that the bread 
and the vegetables and the fruits were so nice 
they did not want any meat. It is not the rustics 
simply that enjoy our meals, but the gentle folk 
from the city are particularly delighted with them, 
and the attendants at the table are often embar- 
rassed with what is said about the deliciousness of 
the food. 

The cooks do not deserve all the credit. If they 
depended on a city market for provisions, their 
greatest skill would not avail to give the flavor 
which so much charms. They have for their use 
genuine cream, sweet butter, new-laid eggs, berries. 
fresh from the vines, fruit just picked, peas, corn,. 
tomatoes and all other vegetables at their best. 
Freshness 1s the sauce and seasoning for everything,,. 
and in giving receipts we cannot vouch for their 
being entirely satisfactory without this condition. 
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but so many ask how we cook this, and what we do 
to make that taste so good, we are induced to try 
and get up a little tract of instructions convenient 
for answer and approximately correct. 

And to come right to the matter, we will first pre- 
sent a bill of fare, including everything put on our 
visitors’ table during the season, (beginning the 
first of June and ending in October), and then give 
receipts and directions for preparing the same ; not 
claiming that all or even any of the dishes are origi- 
nal with us, but only that, wherever they were first 
conceived, they seem on the Community table to suit 
the universal palate. 

It should be premised, perhaps, that the O. C. din- 
ners are not conducted in the style of first-class 
hotels or popular watering-places, but rather in the 
old-fashioned domestic style, the principal dishes 
being served at once instead of by courses. Small 
plates and sauce-plates are put on the table in piles, 
and tea-spoons are abundant, but the dining-plates 
and knives and forks are only changed when the 
short-cake appears. ‘lhe fruit is put on with the 
bread and butter and other cold accompaniments. 

It may be further premised that visitors enter- 
tained in the O. C. company dining-room are very 
transient—at most only passing the day—so that 
much the same dinner is repeated day after day 
through the season, and every dinner embraces most 
of the articles in our bill of fare, fresh fruits and 
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vegetables appearing while they last, and the same 
canned or preserved in some way, making very 
good substitutes when the fresh are gone. 


BILL OF FARE, 


Bread, 
Wheat, Graham, Graham gems. 
Omelet, 


Vegetables, 


Potatoes, Asparagus, 
Peas, Beans, (string and shell) 
Green Corn, Cauliflower, Beets, 


Turnip, Egg-plant, Tomatoes. 
Dessert 


Strawberry Short-cake—Red Raspberries, White Currants and 
Peaches being successively substituted, as one appears and 
the other passes by. Tarts. 
The best native fruits of all kinds, with abundance of 
Sweet Cream. 


Cakes. 

Fruit, Cup, Sponge, Silver, Gold and Orange. Cookies, 
Pickles, . Cheese. 
Fee Cream, 

Drinks. 

Coffee, Tea, Lemonade. 


A deficiency of pies and puddings will be noticed 
in this bill. Pies were formerly served, but we 
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found them so generally declined for another piece of 
the strawberry short-cake, they were dropped from 
the list. Pies and puddings are quite rare on our 
family table through the summer months, fresh fruits 
growing more and more in favor. 

Now for our promised rules and receipts. And 
here we have to confess that in making inquiries for 
them at our “company kitchen” we found too many 
of them wawritten. “Season to taste,” appears to 
be a very favorite rule. But truth tosay, amateurs 
at the range must have intuitiof as well as rules, 
because the “ingrejiencies,” as Mrs. Mudlaw calls 
them, are so liable to differ. The qualities of your 
flour and sugar, of baking-powder, soda, cream, etc., 
etc., and the influences of the season and weather, 
‘come in to affect the result of any rule. Men say 
that women never measure. Mr. A. thinks that cook- 
‘ing could be reduced to mathematics. Well, it is so 
practically in our company kitchen, but we are afraid 
it is because instinct and experience in such an art 
are more reliable than figures. However, we trust 
our list of receipts as we took them down from the 
mouths or the note-books of Mrs. H. and Mrs L. 
and the K. sisters, will be found rather more definite 
and satisfactory than Mrs. Mudlaw’s receipt for her 
potato pudding, which was something like this: 
“Take as many potatoes as you think you will 
want—you must be governed by the size of the pud- 
ding you intend to make. Boil and mash them 
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‘When eggs are plenty, use a plenty—when they are 
‘scarce youcan do with less. Sugar according as you 
are going to eat it with sass or not. Put ina good 
‘sized lump of butter. Bake till it is done.” 

From the special receipts we have collected we 
‘deduce a few universal maxims, which, to save repe- 
tition, will be given first. 


General Directions. 


Soft water is much to be preferred for all purposes 
‘of cooking. Oursspring-water is hard, and we use 
filtered cistern-water, which indeed is supposed to 
‘be the best of any as it is free from all organic 
impurities. | 

Cook by steam when you can. Its convenience 
for doing many things quickly, safely and nicely can- 
not be told. 

Water should always boil briskly when vegetables 
-are put in, and be kept boiling till they are done. 

If you wish to preserve the green color of peas, 
asparagus, string beans, etc., boil them uncovered. 

In cooking omelet and warming sliced potato do 
not use a spoon or knife, but a pan-cake turner, or 
‘shovel which you can slip under your egg or potato 
and save from sticking without any unnecessary 
stirring. 

Butter and cream should never be allowed to 
“cook in” to vegetables. Add when your tomato 
or corn or whatever you are cooking is just ready to 
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take up. The butter should only be melted and the 
cream only warmed, or the oil will separate and the 
nice flavor be spoiled. 

[Cream in the following receipts means the top of 
last night’s milk, the milk standing in water or ina 
cold place. | | 

For quick rising use Baking Powder, and sweet 
milk instead of acids and soda. Mix the powder 
thoroughly into the flour. Mrs. H. sifts her flour, after 
the powder is put into it, three times through a fine 
seive. We have used the Royal Baking Powder, and 
Holman’s, and Taylor’s, and find them all good. 

For all kinds of cake beat the white and yolk of 
eggs separately. Beat the white toa froth that will 
cut with a knife. Use the Dover Egg Beater. It is 
a perfect sprite of a machine. It will take the white 
of four eggs, and whisk it into a hanging froth in ove 
minute, ‘Turn it in a common bowl. 

In baking cake, beware of a very hot oven. Cover 
the bottom of your tins with buttered paper. Our 
baker protects cake from scorch by perforated tin. 
covers, an invention of his own. ‘They are twice as 
high as the baking tins are deep. 


RECEIPTS. 
FROM THE 0. C. ‘'COMPANY KITCHEN,” 
[The bread and gems come up from the family 
bakery, and directions for making them will be found 
on a subsequent page, with those for other kinds af 
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bread and gems more or less in use in the Commu- 
nity. | 
Omelet, 

Mrs. L., who makes a speciality of omelet (the 
only name she knows for her dish), says we must 
come and sce her cook it, to tell how it should be 
done. So we go and watch her as she cooks a mess 
for eight or ten persons. First she breaks fifteen 
eggs into a bowl. Then she takes a frying-pan, 
(wrought iron, nearly a foot in diameter) and puts 
into it two ounces of butter and half a tea-cup of 
thin cream (new milk will do), and sets it on the 
range. As the butter begins to melt she pours in 
the egg. Then she touches the yolks with the sharp 
corner of her shovel so as to break them. To do 
any more than just break them is “ flat burglary” 
with Mrs. L. Ifyou beat the eggs in the Icast it will 
spoil the color when the dish is done, which should 
be nicely streaked with white according to her idea. 
Now she stands holding the handle of the pan with 
one hand, ready to move it on or off at the shghtest 
demand of its delicate contents, while with the 
other she slips her turner into the egg and shoves it 
gently forward, the edge scraping the bottom of the 
pan, which motion she keeps up till the omelet is 
done. She is very particular about this shoving. 
“You must not stir it round and round,” says she ; 
“don’t make a pudding of it.” The way she shoves 
her turner forward, and carefully raises it with the egg 
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sliding off on either side, makes us think of the man- 
ner old housewifes used to handle their cheese curd. 
It is a very professional motion. But the result is 
the egg and milk and butter are mixed and cooked to- 
gether without wheying, and without sticking and 
browning. The least speck of brown is a fatal 
blemish in Mrs. L’s eyes. For the quantity we have 
mentioned, she allows herself ten or twelve minutes. 
She does not cook it to a crisp, but takes it up when. 
it is “all light and quivering” and serves hot. 


Warmed over Potato. 


(We use the conventional name for this dish for 
want of the French one which it deserves.) Steam 
or boil the potatoes ; peel and let them stand till 
entirely cold. Then slice ‘#zmz. For two quarts of 
the sliced potato take a pint of milk, put in a large 
frying-pan and heat it scalding hot, pour in the pota- 
to and let it boil in the milk over a slow fire from. 
fifteen to twenty minutes, or till the milk is mostly 
taken up or dried away. Then after seasoning with 
salt and pepper add a gill of cream and two good 
ounces of melted butter; mix well together and 
serve immmediately. Part of the seasoning and but- 
ter may be put in the milk. To save this dish from 
burning do not stir it in a way to break the slices. 
Slide your shovel under and turn it over in places as 
you would a pancake. Use the same mnnipulations 
to mix in the cream and butter. It is not to be 
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browned at all, but should go on the table white 
as milk. 


Asparagus. 


Tie in small bundles. Boil till tender—say twenty 
minutes. Salt when almost done. Take up by the 
string with a fork, drain, put it in your dish, and pour 
melted butter over it. Dress with cream if you please. 


Peas, 


To be good, should be shelled as soon as picked, 
and cooked as soon as shelled. Vot washed. Cook 
in water, more or less, as you like them soupy or not. 
Take enough to cover them at first, and add from 
the tea-kettle (boiling hot) if more is wanted. Boil 
till tender, but not a minute longer. Salt when 
almost done. The butter put into the turreen, and 
the peas dipped on to it. 


String Beans 


Should not be broken or cut across, but whittled 
longitudinally, or more strigtly diagonally, as a boy 
whittles a stick. The whittlings to be thin and less 
than two inches long. Boil uncovered in plenty of 
water. Take them up with a skimmer, put into adish 
with butter on the bottom ; or if you choose cream- 
dressing, into a stew-pan on the back of the range 
in which the cream has been a little warmed. We 
learned this way of cutting string beans of an Eng- 
lish woman who had cooked for the gentry in her 
own country. 
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shell Beans, 


Boil and season as you do peas. ‘The Lima bean 
is a favorite kind. 


Green Corn, 


If you make a nice dish of this, it is more because 
vou take pains to plant a good variety of sweet corn, 
and have it judiciously picked, when it is full of milk 
and richness, than because you know how to cook it. 
However the cooking is quite a delicate matter, es- 
pecially if you do not use steam. Cut off the ker 
nels with a sharp knife as clese to the cob as you 
can and not take a particle of the hull, and scrape off 
what is left, using the same caution about the hull. 
Cooked by steam it needs no water, but over a fire 
the milk of the corn must be diluted, for it burns with 
more alacrity even than dairy milk. As to how much 
water, we are afraid Mrs. Mudlaw’s rule will have to 
suffice—water according to the quantity of corn— 
as little as willdo! A quart of corn ought to cook in 
fifteen minutes, but taste of it and see that it is not 
raw. ‘There isa moment when it is just done, and to 
boil it after that is to harden it. At that happy 
moment season and add your butter and cream; a 
table-spoonful of butter and a gill of cream to a 
quart of corn. Nice as this dish is, we are vulgar 
enough at our family table to sometimes prefer the 
corn on the ear. It is the old Puritanic blood pre- 
dominating in the Community which appears in this 
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taste perhaps. It is something quite abhorred by. 
the present Englishman. 


Caulifiower 

In boiling should be well covered with water but 
open to the air. Salt in the water. Take up with 
skimmer and pour over it butter and cream. 

Beets. 

Don’t let the girl pare these esculents all over as 
she does turnips. Don’t let her cut off the tops and 
roots with a careless knife. Tell her to wash them 
clean, but not to draw blood with even so much as a 
scratch. And when they are boiling don’t let her 
thrust her fork into them promiscuously to see if they 
are done ; tell her to make her trials on one beet in 
particular. So shall you garnish your table with a 
dish beautifully colored as well as toothsome. Peel 
after boiling, cut in slices, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and put on a little piece of butter. 


Turnips 


Are improved by the addition of a mealy potato 
when mashed ; one potato to half a dozen turnips. 


Egg-Plant. 

Pare and cut in slices about half an inch thick. 
Sprinkle the slices with salt and lay them one upon 
another on a plate. Put a plate (reversed) on the 
pile and a weight on the plate. Let thém stand an 
hour or more. Then rinse in cold water, and wipe 
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dry. Dip in egg and rolled cracker, and fry brown 


with butter. 
Tomatoes 


Should be sliced and boiled in their own juice 
without water. They should boil briskly. Twenty 
minutes suffices for a quart. If boiled much longer it 
Injures their peculiar flavor. Season when ready to 


take up. 
Strawberry Shortcake, 


“I wish I had been a mouse in the pantry where 
that shortcake was made,” said a lady at our table 
the other day. Well, we make no secret of its com- 
position. To a quart of flour (enough for two cakes) 
put three heaping spoonfuls of baking powder, 
(Taylor’s.) Sift together thoroughly and rub in one 
ounce of butter. Wet with a pint of sweet milk, 
using a spoon or your fingers as you like. The mix- 
ture will be somewhat softer than common pie-crust. 
Do not try to mould or roll out the dough. Spread it 
on tin pie-plates by patting with the hand. It should 
be about an inch in thickness. Bake slowly at 
first till the cakes have had time to rise; then’ 
increase the heat, and expect them to be done 
within twenty-five minutes. Split the cakes hot 
from the oven; spread the halves with butter, . 
(liberally if good), and cover them with the fruit 
previously sweetened. Place one on the other (the 
upper half is reversed of course) or each on a plate 
by itself. It is a good rule to sugar your strawber- 
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ries before you begin to make your cake, and if they 
are large, or not very ripe, it is best to cut them in 
two or mash them a little. Don’t calculate for these 
cakes standing on the stove hearth a minute. They 
should be served like griddle-cakes—ro time lost be- 
tween the oven and the table. Observe these rules 
and you will have a dish as dainty as Izaak Walton’s 
Baked Fish, of which he said, “It is too good for 
any but very honest people.” When strawberries are 
gone, red raspberries (Clarke’s or Philadelphia) are 
very nice in their place. White currants are also 
very much liked as a substitute, and peach shortcake 
is hardly surpassed by the strawberry itself, if the 
peaches are first-rate. All these fiuits should be 
prepared by sweetening an hour or two before 
wanted. 
Tarts. 


Currant Jelly is perhaps the best of anything 
for tarts, but sometimes for variety we fill them 
with what we call French Honey. It is made as 
follows: 


_ Break one pound of lump sugar into pieces, put 
it ina pan and add the yolk of six eggs and the 
white of four, the juice of four lemons and the gra- 
ted rind of two, and three ounces of butter. Stir 
this mixture over a slow fire until it becomes thick 
like honey. It will kcep a year if put in a dry ccol 
place. 
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Cakes, 

Fruit Cake.—Two and a half cups of buttcr, three 
of sugar, one cup of molasses, half a cup of brandy 
or wine, seven eggs, two and ahalf pounds of raisins, 
two of currants, one of citron, spice to taste, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and flour enough to 
make the mixture very stiff. 


Cup-Cake.-—Four and a half cups of flour, one of 
butter, two of sugar, one cup of milk, five eggs, 
three tea-spoonfuls of baking powder; flavor with 
extract of lemon and a little brandy. Fruit may be 
added, which makes it a very favorite fruit-cake. 

Sponge Cake.—Six eggs, the weight of six eggs in 
sugar, and the weight of four eggs in flour; with 
lemon extract, or a little grated lemon peel; a little 
salt anda spoonful of baking powder. 


Silver Cake.—Two and a half cups of flour, half a 
cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three-fourths of a 
cup of sweet milk, white of eight eggs, two tea- 
spoonsfuls of baking powder. 


Gold Cake.—Two cups of flour, three-fourths of a 
cup of butter, one cup of sugar, one egg and the 
yolk of eight eggs, two spoonfuls of baking powder. 


Orange Cake.-—Two cups of sugar, yolk of five 
eggs and white of four, half a cup of water, two cups 
of flour, one tea-spoonful of baking powder, juice 
and grated rind of one orange. Spread and bake on 
tin pie-plates. This quantity should cover six plates. 
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Make a jelly by beating the white of one egg to a 
froth, and adding to it three quarters of a pound of 
powdered sugar, and the grated rind and juice of 
another orange. Spread the jelly on the cakes and 
lay one above another in three tiers. 


Cookies.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, half a 
cup of milk, four eggs, two tea-spoonfuls of baking- 
powder, half a nutmeg. As little flour as possible 
and roll out. 

Fruits. 

Of these the strawberries, raspberries, (Doolittle’s 
black, the Hornet, and Brinkle’s orange) currants, 
apples, pears, plums and grapes are home-raised. 
Cherries, peaches and blackberries are obtained in 
other markets. 

Ice Cream. 

One quart of cream, one of new milk, half a pound 
of sugar, two eggs, half a tea-spoonful of extract of 
lemon or vanilla. 

Drinks. 


Tea is made as called for, after the guests are 
seated, which is perhaps its only particular merit. 


The coffee is a mixture of Java and malt, half and 
half. This confession will be wondered at perhaps, 
but persons who have always been used to the pure 
decoction so often praise our coffee, in fact go into 
ecstacies over it, we are forced to think it is really 
an improvement. Perhaps it is liked because we 
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boil it only three minutes, and that pat to the dinner 
hour, and have the right kind of cream to put with it. 
The quantities are, two quarts of water to half a 
pound of coffee. Stir the white of one egg and a 
little cold water into the coffee, before you put it to 
the boiling water. 


The entertainment on our visitors’ table, (or the 
dinner we sell) has now been described in the frank- 
est detail, all except the dread, and the description 
of that shall be the first thing as we pass from the 
“ visitors’ kitchen” to our family kitchen, where we 
propose to “interview” the officials and gather up 
such additional receipts and information as we think 
will make this book worth the buying. 

O. C. cooking without the bread would be like the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 
It is the bread which excites most remark at the vis- 
itors’ table. We are not tee-total vegetarians. We 
eat fish and other sea food, and indulge in an occa- 
sional meal of beef or mutton; but bread in its 
many forms, with fruits in their variety, are to the 
O. C. diet what roasts and stews, boiled meat and 
broiled meat, cutlets and chops, gravies and salads, 
sauces and catsups, are to the common diet. Of 
course the standard of bread here is proportionately 
raised. Poor bread on our table would make a sen- 
sation such—well, such as we have not known for 
years. Mr. Brown’s dissatisfaction with overdone 
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steak would be nothing to it. In short, men have 
some reason to think that cooking can be reduced to 
mathematics, for Mr. Bristol in our bakery is as sure 
on his bread as the rule of three. We proceed now 
to give his instructions first of all under 


BECEIPTS 


FROM THE O. C. FAMILY KITCHEN. 


Breads, 
GENERAL RULES. 


The flour must be good. We find it economical 
to buy the best quality of wheat flour. If your 
bread is sweet and light not a crumb need be wasted. 
When it gets a little stale it is all the better for toast, 
and the pieces can be saved in pudding, stuffing, etc- 
But poor bread is entirely impracticable the second 
day. No disguise can make it pass. Buy a barrel 
of indifferent flour, and what you gain in price will 
be lost in waste before it is used up, not to say any 
thing about the superior wholesomeness and attract- 
iveness of the good material. 


Use dry yeast or yeast cakes. This kind is not 
only more convenient but is less likely to taste in the 
bread than baker’s yeast, especially if you mix with 
milk. We find the “Twin Brother’s Dry Yeast” 
is very reliable. The cakes should be dissolved in a 
little warm water. One cake corresponds to a pint 
of liquid yeast. 
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The basis of all yeast is much the same. Bakers 
make what they call stock yeast by pouring hop 
water, strong and hot, on malt and flour, and let- 
ting the mixture ferment to a certain stage, when 
they strain and set it away in a cold place to keep 
for use in making ferment yeast, commonly called 
baker’s yeast. This is made of boiled mashed 
potato, flour and water, mixed together in a thin bat- 
ter and leavened with stock yeast. Thicken ferment . 
yeast, in the right stage of fermentation, with coarse 
flour or indian meal, roll out, cut and dry, and you 
have the yeast cakes we recommend. 

For all compositions whatever of flour, sweet milk 
and yeast, scald the milk, or heat it to 130° Fahr. and 
cool it down to the proper temperature before mixing. 
It will be much less likely to sour in mnising. 


The quicker you can bake bread without burning 
the better. Three-quarters of an hour is enough for 
a three-pound loaf. (We use Blodgett’s patent oven | 
and find it satisfactory.) 

Bread is not improved by sweating under a cloth 
while cooling. Take it out of the tins and let it cool 
exposed to the air on a rack for the purpose. 

When entirely cold, put it away in a tin box ora 
box lined with tin, closely covered. | 

To say that every pan and pail, dipper and tray, 
used in making bread, should be sweet as scalding 
can make it, is superfluous, we hope, to any we may 
be addressing at present. A wooden tray when it 
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gets spongy at all is bad. The milk should never 
touch the bottom if bread is made in a wooden tray. 

Use a thermometer in warming the wetting, also in 
regulating the temperature where you put your bread 
to rise, which should not be below 70° nor above go°. 


Wheat Bread.—At night between nine and ten 
o’clock “set a sponge” in a jar or pail. Toone 
quart of water add one yeast cake and flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. This sponge ought to rise one- 
third, that is, if your jar is two-thirds full at first, it 
will be even full when the sponge is light enough; 
and this will be about seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing, if you have the water about 80° and keep the 
room about 70°. At that time take three quarts of last 
night’s milk, (scalded and cooled down to 130°), stir 
in flour, add the sponge, make a soft dough, knead 
well and set to rise. When the dough is expanded 
one-third, which will be in about an hour, mold and 
put in tins. Let it stand another hour in the tins, 
when it should be risen a third more and ready to bake. 
The kneading and molding must not be hurried if 
you want a fine grain. Knead soft and mold with 
as little flour as possible. Mold and bake when on 
the rise. 

(After all 477s. B. is a little afraid of the mathemat- 
ics in the foregoing rule, “ one hour, one-third,” etc- 
and advises you to wa/ch all the processes, and see 
that your bread is mixed, kneaded, molded and 
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baked in the nick of time, just before the direful 
change toward which the sugar fermentation always 
hurries—figures or not.) 


C. A. M. at the Wallingford Commune sends us 
her receipt for wheat bread, which, as it is a little 
different from Mr. B’s, and by some thought superior, 
we interpolate here: 

At night take four quarts of new milk, scald and 
cool, stir in flour till the batter is moderately stiff, 
and add one and a half yeast cakes dissolved ina lit- 
tle warm water. In the morning, correct the sponge 
with a good tea-spoonful of soda, add flour enough 
to make a soft dough and knead thoroughly. Let 
risé, then mold and put in tins; let rise again, and 
bake one hour in an even oven. The milk should 
be about blood heat in very warm weather. In cool 
weather increase the warmth, but guard against 
scalding the flour. In the winter one half of the 
milk may be used in the sponge and the rest warmed 
and added in the morning. Three things are necessary 
in making good bread: rst, good flour; 2d, thorough 
mixing, kneading and molding; 3d, care to make 
the dough as soft as possible, and yet be capable of 
molding. (Minerva at my side suggests, fourthly, 
good judgment to know when the bread is just light 
enough for the oven, and the oven just hot enough 
to receive it.) 

You can make very good bread with water by either 
of the foregoing rules, only the dough should be stiffer, 
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and water bread is improved by a little shortening. 


Rye-and-Indian Bread.—Make a sponge over night 
with one cup of water, one yeast cake soaked in half 
a cup of water, and wheat flour. In the morning 
scald a quart of water and a pint of molasses togeth- 
er; stir in four and one-half pints of indian nfeal; 
cool, then add the sponge, and a heaped pint of 
rye meal, one pint of bread crusts soaked and sifted, 
one even tea-spoonful of soda. Mix thoroughly and 
set to rise. When light put it in baking tins and let 
it rise a little more. Bake three hours in a moderately 
hot oven. This quantity will make two loaves. The 
tins should be deep and covered, like the tins for 
boiled indian pudding. 


Graham Bread.—Take half a pint of wheat bread 
sponge in the morning, mix it with one quart of 
milk, half a cup of sugar, butter the size of a large 
walnut, one-third of a tea-spoonful of soda, and 
Graham flour enough to make a stiff batter, as stiff 
as it can be and mix with a spoon. Put it in baking 
tins ; let it get perfectly light; bake in the hottest 
corner of the oven. No.1 flour makes the best 
bread. To make Graham bread without milk, take 
three pints of wheat bread sponge, (light), add two 
or three table-spoonfuls of molasses, a tea-spoonful of 
salt, and flour as before. 


Rye Bread.—Is made like wheat ; mold as soft as 
possible. 
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Numerous varieties of the biscuit genus have 
been cultivated in the O. C. kitchen, and some of 
them have been approved and have passed into 
standard table articles in all the Communes. Of 
these we have selected the best for description here. 

Apd first of all the unleavened kind—-the kind 
which Sarah made “upon the hearth” when the 
angels came to see Abraham one summer noon. 
Whether the world has improved upon her “ fine- 
meal cakes” in all the ages since, admits of question. 


Graham Gems.—You are supposed to have the 
baking irons or “setting” for these gems ; else we 
don’t know what you will do. They are to be had 
we believe, of hardware dealers ; at least no kitchen is 
furnished without them. These gems are displacing 
all other kinds of coarse bread on our table. They 
can be eaten with butter or without butter, hot or 
cold, morning, noon and night. They are as handy 
as crackers ; are just what you want for children’s 
lunch, and to fill in when you are making up a pic- 
nic basket. They are not only hygienic but are good 
in the mouth. They have an almond-like sweetness 
and their fibre is like that of nut-meats, giving the 
teeth just the exercise they crave. No taste of 
“emptyings.” But to our receipt, which will not be 
half as long as this preamble. 

Put the irons in the oven where they will get hot 
by the time you have mixed the gems. Then take 
milk and water half and half, and stir in Graham 
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flour, No. 1, till you have a batter that will “drop 
from the spoon and not run,” as Susan describes it. 
Stir very thoroughly, the more the better. Drop into 
the hot irons and bake immediately. (If you are 
quick you can take the irons out of the oven for 
better convenience in filling.) The oven is a grand 
point. It should have a solid heat and bake as 
fast as it can and not burn. “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again.” Make the batter a little 
thicker or thinner, the oven a little slower or quick- 
er; (quicker more likely) ; there is a way, and you 
will find it, and then be able to repeat your success 
as often as you wish. 


We make three other kinds of breakfast cakes to 
bake in gem irons; all very good. The receipts are 
as follows: 


German Puffs.—One quart of sweet milk, three 
well-beaten eggs, two and a half cups of flour, one 
and a half cups of indian meal, and a little salt. Use 
a medium sized cup. Heat the irons and bake ina 
quick oven, 


Wheat Flour Puffs—One quart of sweet milk, 
two eggs, flour to make a thin batter. 


Oat Meal, or Scotch Puffs.—Make exactly like the 
German Puffs, only substituting oat meal for wheat 
flour, and Graham flour for indian meal. 


Now follow receipts for three other varieties of the 
biscuit family, approved in the O. C. kitchen: 
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Raised Biscuit—Make a batter or sponge, using 
to one quart of sweet milk, half a cake of dry yeast. 
When light, add half a tea-spoonful of soda, a small 
cup of butter, and flour enough to make a soft dough. 
Knead thoroughly and let the dough rise, then roll 
out, cut and put in tins to rise again. These three 
risings should be carefully watched, and stopped short 
of the slightest tendency to sourness. 


Buns.—These are made like raised biscuit, ex- 
cept that when you put in the butter you put in also 
one and a half cups of sugar, a little more soda, 
and a sprinkling of English Currants if you like. 


Breakfast Cakes.—One quart of flour, one third of 
a cup of butter or a piece the size of a hen’s egg, 
(both unsatisfactory measures, but cooks are apt to 
think any measure is better than the scales), one pint 
of milk, one small cup of sugar, two eggs, three 
tea-spoonfuls of baking powder, one tea-spoonful of 
salt. Bake in cup-cake tins. This cake was the in- 
vention of a man in the O. C. kitchen. 


We have no design to exhaust the forms of cereal 
food in use among us ; but we give receipts for a few 
more articles of this nature which are more or less 
conventional. 

Muffins.—Dissolve a half cake of yeast in a little 
water, put it into a quart of warm milk, stir in flour 
enough to make a stiff batter and let it rise. When 
light add five ounces or a coffee-cup half full of but- 
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ter, and four well-beaten eggs. When well risen 
again pour into muffin-rings on a hot griddle and 
bake a nice brown. Bake one first for a “ try cake ” 
to see if a little soda may not be needed, and to see 
how much will just fill the ring when half done or 
ready to turn over. Muffins for breakfast must be 
started in the afternoon of the day before, the butter 
and eggs added in the evening. © 


Of all the varieties of fried cakes only two find 
much favor on our table, one a kind of raised nut- 
cake, and the other a kind of short nutcake, as it 
used to be called. These we can recommend as 
light and tender and as wholesome as any fried cakes 
can be. They never misappropiate the fat they are 
fried in, which is a sterling quality in nutcakes. 
Speaking of fat, we do not use lard. The Commu- 
nity has a Jewish abhorrence of swine, and borrows 
nothing from these animals in its cooking. We fry 
in sweet fresh suet. 


Raised Nutcakes—Make a sponge over night with 
one quart of new milk and half a pint of liquid yeast, 
or half a cake of dry yeast dissolved in a gill of water. 
In the morning if it is light, add half a pint of but- 
ter, a pound of sugar, three eggs, half a nutmeg, half 
a tea-spoonful of soda, a little salt, and flour enough 
to make a dough somewhat stiff. Knead well and 
set to rise. Let it get very Aigh?, then mold and put it 
into a pan thoroughly buttered. When very light 
again turn the pan over on the molding-board, the 
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dough will cleave from the pan, roll it out to the 
thickness of an inch, cut with round cutters and boil 
four or five minutes. 


Short Nutcakes—Two cups of sweet milk, three 
cups of sugar, five eggs, three table-spoonfuls of but- 
ter, (level full, not rounded) one and a half tea spoon- 
fuls of soda, three of cream of tartar, one spoonful 
of salt, a little nutmeg. (Here seems to be a case 
of unregeneracy in respect to the use of soda, &c. 
but the probability is that ‘one of soda and two of 
cream of tartar” is exactly the same thing as three 
of baking powder, and so on.) 


You must give a receipt for our indian griddle- 
cakes, says Mrs. M., who always takes these, to the 
slight of other kinds passed to her at the table. (We 
do not have griddle-cakes every morning, but when 
we make one kind we always make two, and in buck- 
wheat season three, so that everybody may be suit- 
ed.) ‘The receipt for Mrs. M’s favorite is as follows: 


Indian Griddle-cakes.—One quart of sour milk, one 
large table-spoonful of butter, (melted after measur- 
ing) two eggs, two tea-spoonfuls of socla, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt ; make a thin batter with two-thirds 
indian meal and one-third wheai flour. 


We give receipts for one pie and one pudding, not 
because they are the best kind we make, but because 
the pie is unique, and the pudding, we believe, is not 
so common as it is good. 
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Mock Apple Pie.—For a large pie plate, two crack- 
ers, (milk or soda), one egg, one cup of sugar, one of 
water, and the juice of one lemon; add a pinch of salt, 
and spice with nutmeg or the rind of the lemon. 
This is quite a tolerable counterfeit. 

Apple Pudding.—Pare and quarter apples enough 
for two layers on the bottom of your pudding dish— 
which we will suppose to be a yellow nappy—the 
bottom about the size of a breakfast plate. The 
apples should be sour and juicy, and the quarters 
should be nicely packed in, one byone. Add a table- 
spoonful of water, half a cup of sugar and a little 
piece of butter; a little salt; spice to your taste. 
Make a paste exactly like what you make for straw- 
berry shortcake, spread it on the apples and bake. 
When done, cut around the crust and turn the pud- 
ding over, apple upward, on to a plate. Eat with 
wine sauce, or with sugar and cream. We prefer the 
latter. When baked the apples should be perfectly 
soft, but unbroken and adhering to the crust. Do 
not spread the crust too thick; half an inch is 
thick enough. The crust is sometimes shortened 
with chopped suet instead of butter. 


Onions are unfashionable, but in spite of their 
faults, so many people think they are good, they 
have to be tolerated; and though they seem to be 
one of the accessories of meat, there is a dish 
in which they appear once in a great while on our 
table; of which the following is a description : 
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Onion Toast.—Boil some onions of moderate size ; 
change the water in boiling; salt in the last water. 
When nicely done take out with a skimmer. Make a 
gravy such as you make for cream toast. Toast 
slices of bread, lay them in a dish, put the onions 
on the slices, one on a slice, and pour the gravy over 
both. 


Another nice toast, more common with us, is 
dressed with eggs instead of onions. 


Ege Toast.—Break the eggs carefully into water 
boiling hot, but not really boiling. Let them simmer 
till they are delicately cooked or till the yolks are 
covered with a white film, then take up with a skim- 
mer and lay on slices of buttered toast. Salt the 
water in which the eggs are boiled, and see that it 
covers the eggs. Butter and pepper may be added 
on the table. © 


On “state occasions,’—when we observe an anni- 
versary or have a celebration of any kind—we make 
a certain kind of cake, something like that our grand- 
mothers used to call Election Cake ; but as it is an 
improvement we will give it a new name: 


festival Cake.—To bake in the forenoon you must 
set the first rising for this cake the noon before, 
Take two cups of new milk, one yeast cake softened 
in a little warm water, two cups of sugar, and eight 
cups of flour; mix and put in a warm place to rise. 
It will be light at night. Then add two cups of su- 
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gar, two of melted butter, four eggs, one large nut- 
meg, half a tea-spoonful of ground cassia buds, or 
one tea-spoonful of cinnamon, one pint of raisins 
seeded and chopped, or whole if you like. Mix very 
thoroughly ; put in baking tins or leave in the pan as 
you find it convenient; set to rise. If it is kept 
warm enough it will be ready to bake in the course 
of the morning. If left in the mixing pan over night 
it should have some chance to rise again after put- 
ting in tins. Use the same cup in all the measuring. 
A large tea-cup was used for this receipt, and the 
above quantity made two loaves baked in two-quart 
tins. This is a cake which you can eat a good piece 
of at a hungry picnic and not hurt you. 


Sometimes as a rare indulgence we give our little 
ones a harmless kind of cake for which the following 
iS a receipt: 


Sponge Cake.—Six eggs, the weight of six eggs in 
sugar, and the weight of four eggs in flour. 


In closing this miscellany of farinaceous food, ,we 
descend from all our flights with eggs and sugar, but- 
ter and baking powder, to the most primitive cook- 
ery possible, that of 


Graham Mush.—sAnd here you will say, Give 
flour and water and any body can make Graham 
mush. No, even Graham mush has its points. It 
may be light or soggy, smooth or lumpy, cooked or 
raw. If you want it light, smooth and well done 


? 
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follow this rule: Have the water boil briskly when 
you begin to sprinkle in the flour, and after you have 
stirred in a handful or two, stop and let the water get 
to boiling briskly again. Sprinkle in another hand- 
ful, stir and stop again; sprinkle, stir and stop, till the 
addition of flour does not stop the water’s boiling ; 
then add flour continuously and stir vigorously till 
the pudding is thick enough ; then set it on the back 
of the stove, where it should boil slowly wéthout 
stirring for fifteen or twenty minutes. Mrs. S., our 
professor on mush, spats the officious hand that pre- 
sumes to stir her mush after she has set it back. 
It spoils the lightness, she thinks. You must calcu- 
late for the pudding’s thickening ease after 
setting back. 


The vegetables on our visitors’ bill of fare are 
included of course in our family diet. The cooks 
in the two kitchens are interchangeable and the 
receipts for one are good for the other as far as they 
go. We find other kinds and other preparations of 
the same kind in the family kitchen, but have select- 
ed for description here only one simple dish of pota- 
to, and a simpler dish of greens. 


Potato for Breakfast.—Take cold boiled potatoes ; 
slice them thin ; put a little butter into a shallow fry- 
ing pan, over a hot fire; spread the slices in the pan 
not more than an inch deep, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and pour in a little boiling water; cook with- 
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out stirring till brown on the bottom, then turn over. 
The fire should be hot enough to finish the potato in 
eight or ten minutes. 


Early in the Spring, when the snow which has pre- 
-vailed upon the earth and covered every green thing 
for a hundred days or more, begins to abate, a little 
olive leaf of promise appears in the fields, here and 
there, called Winter Cress, or Belle Isle Cress, or 
more vulgarly, scurvy grass. It has long been known 
as a medicinal plant, but the use of it as greens could 
be patented, we imagine, by the O.C. It is better 
than spinach or dandelions, besides being much 
earlier; and so many people have a longing for some 
such relish in the Spring, we count ourselves as bene- 
factors of the race in revealing our discovery and 
giving directions how to prepare the dish. 


Winter Cress Greens.—Gather the greens first. Get 
some friends to take a ramble with you. Make them 
put on rubbers, and give each a basket and a sharp 
knife. Wander over the corn fields or potato patches 
of last year, through ‘the rich swales, or along the 
banks of a running ditch. You will not mistake 
- what you are hunting for. It has grown cheerily un- 
der the snow, and presents you a thick tuft of shining 
green leaves, heart-shaped, smooth and succulent. 
Cut the tuft off below where it connects with the root, 
shake it and put it in your basket. When the bas- 
kets are full carry them home and pick over. You 
must invite the party to help—it is pretty work for 
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chit-chat. Throw out all the dead and yellow leaves, 
cut off most of the root—a little of the root is no 
detriment—put in large pans and wash in several 
waters. Every particle of grit or sand should be 
washed away. Let the greens stand in water till time 
to cook. Boil them in a great deal of water, or 
change the water while boiling, and put them into the 
pot as you do flour into Graham mush, by handfuls, 
stopping between to let the water recover its heat. 
There is no time lost inthis way. Boil twenty min- 
utes or half an hour. Salt in the water or when 
done, as you choose. They will be very tender when, 
boiled enough. Take out into a colander, drain, put 
them in a nappy, season with butter, cutting them 
through and through with a knife till it is well distrib- 
uted. Then they are ready for the table, and you will 
enjoy them if you are fond of such things ; and greens, 
we find, have their enthusiasts and connoisseurs as 
much as any kind of food. 

Perhaps we should give the botanical name to en- 
sure the identification of this plant, Bartarea precox. 
The taste of the leaves uncooked is bitter. 


In this connection we give one receipt for a pickle. 
Mrs. B. the purveyor of our pickle jars cannot tell 
where she got it, but we vouch for its excellence: 


Sweet Cucumber Puckle.—Take yellow, ripe cucum- 
bers, or large green ones. Pare them, cut into rings 
an inch thick, or divide lengthways, scrape out the 
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seeds, soak in salt and water over night. (Three 
table-spoonfuls of salt to two quarts of water.) Boil 
carefully a few minutes in water, skim out and lay 
on a napkin to absorb the moisture. To two quarts 
of good vinegar put two pounds of white sugar; add 
two ounces of stick cinnamon or an ounce of cassia 
_ buds, one ounce of mace, one ounce of whole cloves, 
and one ounce of whole allspice. Boil the vinegar 
and sugar thoroughly together and skim; then 
throw in the spices and scald them. Put in the 
cucumbers and boil slowly until transparent. Put 
the rings or pieces of cucumber in a jar, and pour 
the syrup over them. Citron and water-melon_rind 
may be pickled by the same rule. 


Milk is second to flour in the material of our food, 

and next to milk come 
Apples. 

Physiologists say that coarse wheat flour and sour 
apples contain all that is necessary to build up and 
replenish the whole bone and tissue of the human 
body in the best possible way. But it was not in 
pursuit of hygiene that we adopted this combination. 
It is a natural combination. Apples and farinaceous 
food is as natural a combination as potatoes and 
meat. High-seasoned meats take for a complement 
the neutrality of starchy roots, while the compara- 
tively tasteless preparations of flour take for a com- 
plement the acids of fruit. 
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We have fresh apples nearly ten months in the 
year, from the middle of August till the first of June, 
and stored in an ice preservatory they retain much of 
their flavor and juiciness to the last. The two months 
that they are missing are the two in all the year that 
we could best spare them, the months for berries. 


Apples are put on the table in three forms at least, 
every meal, all the time they last—apples, apple-sauce 
and baked apples, (sweet and sour.) The baker pro- 
duces baked apples from his department every day 
as punctually as he does bread, and takes equal 
pains to have them in nice order. Baked sweet 
apples in milk are much in favor. 


The apple-sauce is not made as farmers’ wives 
used to make it, a barrel at a time with cider-molas- 
ses. It 1s sweetened with sugar, and is fresh made 
every morning. It is but a little job to make enough 
for two hundred people if you have a patent light- 
ning parer and a steam preserving-kettle. 


At the risk of a remark which we have doubtless 
drawn out before, as to the originality of our receipts; 
we describe the two most common ways of making 
apple-sauce here: 


Apple-Sauce, No. 1.—To half a pint of water, a 
quart of apple and a half tea-cup of sugar. Let the 
water boil, then put in the apple; as soon as the 
apple is soft, put in the sugar. Give the sugar a 
minute’s time to strike through, then take up. Of 
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course in practice you must vary these proportions 
as your apples vary in juiciness, sourness, etc. 


Apple-Sauce, No. 2.—Make a syrup of a quart of 
water and a tea-cup of sugar. Put it into a large 
shallow sauce-pan, and let it get boiling hot. Then 
pack the bottom of the pan with nice large quarters, 
tart and juicy, core side down, cover and let them 
boil very fast till soft. If some of the quarters soften 
before others take them out with a spoon. The idea 
is to keep them all whole. The quantity of syrup in 
this rule should take in apple enough to cover the 
bottom of a large milk-pan. You may make the 
sauce in a milk-pan if it is new and bright. If you use 
a smaller sauce-pan, take out the first layer of apple 
and put in another and pour the syrup over all 
when done. 


We have two other favorite ways of preparing 
apple. One is to take baked sour apples and cut 
in slices while they are warm. You may let them 
cool before eating or not as you choose. Put them 
in dishes and set on the table just as sliced, to eat 
with sugar and cream. The other way is as follows: 


Take nice sour apples, pare and bore out the core, 
(with a patent tin corer) and fill the perforation with 
sugar. Place the apples on earthen plates, pour a 
little water on each plate, put in the oven and bake. 
Be careful about burning, and turn over when half 
done. Eat with cream. 
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Though we make such a staple of apples, it is not 
to the exclusion of other fruits in their season. Pears 
are as common as apples through the fall, but it is a 
poor pear that can be improved by any cooking. 


The Preserved Fruits of the O. C. are widely known. 
‘Our method of sealing has been published in full in 
the Community periodical, but we shall describe it 
here, condensed and modified to suit the accommoda- 
tions of ordinary housekeepers : | 


Preserved Fruits. 

Make a syrup by melting five pounds of sugar in 
four quarts of water, and allow half-a-pint of syrup to 
a quart-bottle of fruit. This syrup is sweet enough 
for the strawberry, cherry and peach. For more acid 
fruits, like the currant, increase the sugar. For mild- 
er fruits diminish it. 

Weigh the fruit, and allow for a quart-bottle, one 
pound and seven ounces and a half. Put into the 
bottles, and shake down gently. Add syrrup enough 
to cover the fruit. For a vat you may take a tin 
wash-boiler or something of that kind, having a false 
bottom of narrow slats of wood raised above the true 
bottom three or four inches. Place the bottles in the 
vat, let in cold water to within three inches of their rim, 
then heat gradually with a steady fire to the boiling 
point. Boil for the harder variety of fruits from ten 
to twenty minutes, for the softer from five to eight. 
‘When the fruit is sufficiently heated, take out and seal. 
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Drive in the corks (previously steamed twenty min- 
utes to render them flexible.) Use a mallet, or contrive 
a small lever arrangement. The corks should fit 
tightly. Pare them off to the edge of the rim, wipe 
the neck of the bottle dry, then spread on your sealing- 
wax, which is compounded according to the follow- 
ing rule: One pound of resin, one and a half ounces 
of tallow, three ounces of beeswax. Common boat- 
pitch will answer. You may cork the bottles before 
heating, fastening the cork in with a clasp, but in that 
case you must not fill the bottles quite as full, and 
must puncture the corks before sealing to let the 
steam out. The color of the fruit is better retained 
in this way, but there is more danger of breaking 
the bottle. Spread the wax with a brush, covering 
the cork and rim thoroughly ; dip in cold water im- 
mediately. Now cap with tin foil and label if you 
choose ; otherwise the fruit is ready for the cellar, 
which should be cool, dry and dark. After a few 
days inspect the bottles to see if any sign of fermenta- 
tion appears, which may be detected by the foamy 
appearance of the fruit. Where this is observed it 
denotes either a crack in the glass or an imperfection 
in the sealing, and the fruit will have to be scalded 
again and the process of sealing repeated. A little 
mould on the surface is of no account. 


The syrup for apples is made of fresh apple-juice 
instead of water. 


Tomatoes are boiled half an hour before putting in 
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the bottles. They take no syrup of course. The 
bottles are insured from breaking by heating before 
being filled. Corn you had better buy of the great 
establishments ; it requires superheating and nobody 
knows what. 


You can find in the market various kinds of self- 
sealing bottles. If you use these, follow the directions 
of the inventor. Mason’s is very good. 


Fellies.—Take the fruit in its prime, not overripe, 
prepare it with care, stemming, paring, etc., with as 
much pains as you do to preserve. Put in an enam- 
eled kettle and add water; for juicy fruits, just 
enough to keep from burning; for dry fruits like 
quinces, nearly enough to cover. Boil until soft, 
then turn into a cloth bag and strain. Press the bag 
when the juice has done running, but gently not to 
press out any of the pulp. Boil the juice and sugar 
till it begins to foam and rise, then begin to test by 
cooling on a plate. The great danger is in over-boil- 
ing. From fifteen to twenty minutes is sufficient for 
most fruits. Test often, and take off the moment the 
syrup jellies by cooling. Pour into tumblers while 
hot. Weta paper, cut to fit the top of the tumbler, 
in alcohol or brandy, put it on the jelly when cold 
and sift fine sugar on it. Set in a cool, dark place, 

With oysters we eat cranberry sauce. The follow- 
ing rule for making it is much extolled by some: 
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Cranberry Sauce, No. 1.—A quart of berries, a pint 
of water and a pint of sugar. Put in a sauce-pan, 
cover closely and boil eight or ten minutes without 
stirring ; empty into,an earthern dish to cool. 


Others much prefer the following rule: 


Cranberry Sauce, No. 2.—A quart of berries, a pint 
and a half of water, a pint of sugar. Boil a half-hour 
and stir with purpose to break the berries. 


Beverages, 

At a festival dinner, when we have a certain kind 
of cake, we have wine also. The temperance of the 
Community in general is not the cowardly temperance 
of total abstinence, but the temperance of self-con- 
trol in enjoyment. We are free to drink wine as we 
are to eat meat, so far as conscience is concerned, 
and we have never found these occasional family 
communions leading to any private indulgence. They 
are not frequent, occurring perhaps two or three 
times a year. We sin against the rules of vegeta- 
rians much oftener than against the temperance 
pledge. The wine is home-made. Mr. Thacker, our 
horticultural chief, has experimented with various 
kinds of fruits, grapes, pie-plant, cherries, and the 
red currant, but the only domestic wine we think 
much of is the black currant. That is a truly good 
wine, and saves the North in our regard from total 
discredit as a wine-producing climate. It is not only 
a good “communion” cordial, but is excellent when a 
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stimulant is wanted in fevers or for a gentle astrin- 
gent in case of need, and it is the kind to use when 
the doctor prescribes a little wine whey for a teeth- 
ing baby. 

Mr. Thacker’s method of making it is as follows: 

Black Currant Wine.—The currants should remain 
on the bushes until thoroughly ripe. Gather and 
press them between a pair of rollers, or otherwise 
mash and press out the juice. To one gallon of juice 
add two gallons of soft water, and three and a half 
pounds of refined sugar to a gallon of the mixture. 
Stir the compound until the sugar is dissolved, then 
fill into a cask, leaving the bung open until fermenta- 
tion ceases, then bung tightly and allow to stand two 
months or until the wine is well settled, then rack off, 
rinse the cask thoroughly, and refill. | 

Note. The juice is more readily expressed by add- 
ing a part of the water required to the mashed 
berries, before pressing. 


For a more frequent drink in summer, we make 
what is called Raspberry vinegar, of which the fol- 
lowing is a receipt: 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Put a quart of vinegar to two 
quarts of red raspberries, in a glass or earthen ves- 
sel. Let them stand twenty-four hours. Then strain 
through a jelly-bag or hair-sieve, and pour the juice 
on two quarts of fresh berries, letting this stand 
another day. Repeat the process the third day. Add 
to each pint of juice one pound of white sugar. Put 
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it into a preserving kettle, as it heats skim it, and 
allow it to just boil. When it is cold put it in bot- 
tles, and seal the bottles if you wish it to keep over 
one season. For beverage, two table-spoonfuls to a 
tumbler of ice-water. 


If you use black raspberries, cover your berries 
with vinegar, and let them stand a few days until the 
vinegar has thoroughly saturated the berries, then 
strain, add the sugar and scald as above. 


Soda without a Fountain——Our Willow-Place Com- © 
mune has no soda fountain, but Susan regales us 
with a sparkling tumbler of soda water when we go 
there sometimes on a hot dav. She gives her receipt 
as follows: 

Keep on hand a bottle of syrup made by mixing 
three pounds of white sugar, half a pint of water, 
half an ounce of tartaric acid (dissolved first in a little 
hot water), the whites of two eggs and flavoring to 
suit your taste. Then to make a glass for drinking, 
turn three table-spoonfuls of this syrup into a large 
tumbler, fill two-thirds full with water, and stir in a 
little soda on the end of a teaspoon; stir till it foams 
gloriously, then quaff. 


We have a friend, a mother or sister, who is a little 
undertoned ; she has overdone in affectionate service, 
her love of usefulness has carried her beyond her 
strength ; after a restless night she has no appetite 
for breakfast ; we want to carry her something light 
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and tempting; we mix a cordial; you have made it 
yourself no doubt, but here is a good rule: 


Egg Nog.—Break an egg; drop the white on a 
plate, (or into a bowl if you have an egg-beater ), 
and the yolk into a goblet; beat the white into a nice 
froth. Add to the yolk two (or three) tea-spoonfuls of 
fine sugar, and stir together. Add to this mixture 
two table-spoonfuls of milk and one of wine, then stir 
the white through the whole. 


The Children’s Table. 


On one side of our dining-room is the children’s 
table, which is filled by two sets twice a day. First 
come at 7 o’clock in the morning a brood of little 
ones, between twenty months and four years of age. 
They are fifteen in number, and just fill the table. 
At 8 o’clock, which is the family hour for breakfast, 
the same table, re-set by busy hands, is filled by an 
older class between four and twelve years of age, the 
number of which is also fifteen. At three o’clock, the 
family hour for dinner (we live on two meals), the ta- 
ble is filled by the older children, and the little ones 
who have a lunch at noon, come after. The older 
class have the same food as the family, subject to the ~ 
discrimination of their attendants. As to the smaller 
fry, we asked the mother in their department to give us 
a brief account of their daily regimen. Her answer 
contains some irrelevant information, but there is no 
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subject more sure of indulgent attention, and we 
insert it in full : 

“The children are all up and dressed for breakfast 
at seven o’clock. Breakfast is prepared for them in 
the family dining-room, which is distant from the 
children’s wing half a dozenrods. They enjoy going 
on the plank-walk pleasant days, and through the 
underground passage when it rains. They have for 
this meal, bread and milk, Graham mush or farina, 
toast of some kind, ripe fruit or preserved fruit, or 
fruit sauce of some description. In the place of 
toast .they sometimes have eggs lightly cooked. 
Seven or eight of the little ones begin their breakfast 
with a cup of barley porridge ; the others begin with 
bread and milk. They have sugar on their mush, and 
a piece of bread and butter if they want. 

“ After breakfast they are dressed suitably and start 
off with watchful attendants for a ramble on the lawn, 
or to play in their yard beyond the hedge, where they 
have a summer-house, a heap of lake-sand, carts and 
shovels, and various other means of amusement. At 
half-past ten they all come in, and then their little 
heads are laid on pillows for a nap, which generally 
lasts an hour and a half. A lunch is ready for them 
when they awake, a slice of bread and butter ora 
piece of gingerbread, and a drink of porridge, which 
they take with eager relish. Then they are turned 
out doors again until three o’clock, when they are 
brought in, washed and combed and prepared for 
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dinner. They are accustomed to sit a little while 
and get a quiet spirit before going to the dining-room. 
For dinner they have the same things as for break fast 
with the addition of potato, mashed and moistened 
with milk, and an occasional dish of boiled rice, 
custard, or something of that nature. Rich cake and 
pastry are never given to them, and they have rai- 
sins and confectionary only as a very rare treat. 

“ After dinner they are out-of-doors an hour or two 
more ; then they come in and sit down half an hour 
and have a little meeting, in which they listen to 
Bible-stories, repeat their little verses, and confess 
Christ all around. This brings them to seven 
o’clock, which is their time to be undressed and put 
to bed. They take a bath twice a week. 

“Restricted to wholesome food and dressed with 
vigilant attention to changes in the weather, our 
children are almost entirely exempt from summer 
complaints, colds and coughs. Not one of the fif- 
teen have been sick a single day this summer. (It is 
now the last of August.) They have a great advan- 
tage in not being brought up in the kitchen, or near 
it, where they would be tempted to eat irregularly. 
Living so much on fruit all the time, the accession 
of the special fruit season does not bring so many 
dangers to them as to children of different habits.” 

One dish has been omitted in the above account— 
baked beans—which the children have as often as the 
family do, and like very much. When we bake beans 
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however, we do not bed a great piece of fat pork in 
the middle of the pan, but season with butter. 


Babies’ Dinner. 


' The barley porridge in the children’s diet deserves 
farther mention. Three or four years ago we were 
visited by a lady from New York, who had been a 
long while a professional nurse for mothers and in- 
fants under the most eminent physicians of that city. 
We learned many good things of her, but nothing 
for which we are so much indebted as the use of this 
porridge, which we have given to our babies and 
young children ever since. For infants, deprived by 
any accident of their natural food, and for babies 
newly weaned, it is the best dinner we have ever 
found. For such we get the imported—Robinson’s 
Prepared Barley—which comes in papers and is sold 
by the druggists generally. For older children, com- 
mon pearl-barley, nicely ground, is just as good. We 
give the rule for the former which will indicate sufh- 
ciently the way to make the latter: 


Prepared Barley Porridge-—To one table-spoonful 
of barley, two cups of water and one of milk. Put 
the water onthe stove and the barley into a cup. 
Turn a little water to the barley, enough to make a 
paste; stir smooth and then add water sufficient to 
make it run. Do thus in making flour thickening for 
any thing if you do not want to have it lumpy. (This 
may be thought a trivial mention but we have seen 
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so many women in making this porridge, put too much 
water to the flour at first, obliging them to work and 
work to get out the lumps, and then to strain the por- 
ridge at last, we think we are telling something 
which is not familiar to every body.) When the water 
boils, pour in the thickening ; boil it in, three or four 
minutes, then add the milk and let come to a boil- 
Sweeten with white sugar to the taste of mother’s 
milk. We do not always scald the milk in, but add 
it when we give the porridge to the baby ; and for the 
two-years’-old we increase the proportion of milk to 
one-half or two-thirds, sweetening not at all. 


The Self-Waiting Table. 


We shall not be wandering far from our topic if we 
describe the table on which our dinner without meat 
iseaten. It is among the novelties of the institution, 
the invention of Mr. John F. Sears, an ingenious 
machinist. Six or seven years ago one of our small 
Communes experimented on a system of cold 
victuals; 2 ¢@, the food was all prepared in the 
morning, and taken cold the rest of the day, and 
picnic fashion more or less, every one suiting him- 
self as to time. This plan reduced the number of 
waiters ; and still more to dispense with their ser- 
vice, Mr. Sears, always enthusiastic in labor-saving 
contrivances, set to work and devised the table we 
are about to describe. It gained favor at once, and 
was soon adopted in the O. C. dining-room. 
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It is a circular disk, six and a half feet in diam- 
eter, resting on four legs framed together at the top 
like those of any common table. Looked at a little 
more closely, this disk will be seen to be composed 
of a stationary rim, thirteen inches in width, and of 
a central disk four and a half feet in diameter 
revolving at will on a level with the rim. The spin- 
dle which supports this movable center is held in 
place by two diagonal bars framed into the legs near 
the foot, and by two more diagonals fastened to the top 
of the supporting leg-work. ‘The whole is made of 
wood except the spindle. The rim is for your plate, 
and cup-and-saucer and eating utensils, and the cen- 
ter or revolving part is for the dishes which hold the 
common food. It will accommodate ten persons and 
leave room for the waiter to do her work without 
reaching over the heads of those eating. 

This table is very sociable. You face all the com- 
pany but your right and left hand neighbor. You can 
listen without the interruption, “ Please pass me the 
bread,” or, “ Shall I help you to some butter?” You 
can talk without having to stop in the middle of your 
story to say, “ No, thank you,” or “ The castor, if you 
please.” You don’t have to ask for dishes you do 
want, and you don’t have to refuse the ones you don’t 
want. You are in no fear of neglecting your neigh- 
bor or of boring him with your needs. At the same 
time there is plenty of opportunity for show of cour- 
tesy and consideration. When you touch the edge of 
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the movable center you must look to see if some one 
may not be helping himself on the opposite side. An 
impatient whirl might discompose two or three other 
persons in the act of taking something. You must 
have a care, too, in setting back a dish which you have 
taken up, to set it on far enough and not leave any 
projection of edge or spoon with which to tip over 
somebody’s tumbler the next time the table is turned 
On the other hand you must not set it back too far 
and irritate the waiter. : 

To a sybarite who is accustomed to have a high" 
toned colored man :at his elbow when he eats, all - 
this whirling of dishes is quite unnecessary ; he will 
be apt to think that the machine-shop has invaded 
the repose of his dining-room ; but we recommend 
the self-waiting round table to all common folks who 
want to save time and talk. 


Grace for any Dinner. 
Lord vive us thankful hearts and family unity: 
(See Prov. 15,17; and 17,1). | 
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